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President Hackman’s Message 

How Not To Help Youth 



By Milton V . Bachman 
(National President Sons of 
the Utah Pioneers) 


HE WORLD is .worried about 
its youth. Churches, civic 
clubs, schools, fraternities and as¬ 
sociations of every kind are doing 
all they can to curb vandalism, 
mobbery and defiance of law and 
order by our youth. Whole news¬ 
paper supplements are devoted to 
the activities and problems of 
youth. It is our most pressing so¬ 
cial problem. 

How can we best help youth? 
How much can we do for youth 
without overdoing it? Which is 
better, to do things for youth or 
show them how to do things for 
themselves? 

Speaking about the needs of the 
youth of today, the late beloved 
Mayor Earl J. Glade, a tireless 
trooper for youth throughout his 
life, used this impelling elucida¬ 
tion: 

If Abraham Lincoln were living 
today, one of our service clubs 
probably would give him a reading 
lamp and another would supply 
him with a set of books. Another 
group would give him a fountain 
pen and the town board most like¬ 
ly would present him with a tele¬ 
vision set. Possible the Chamber 
of Commerce would provide him 
with a hardwood floor for his log 
cabin. 

He would have the protection 
of the child labor law, A kind citi¬ 
zen with a college education would 
send him to college on a scholar¬ 


ship, A social case worker from 
the state would see to it that the 
poor mother received a monthly 
check. 

The federal government would 
be especially solicitous about his 
rent* He might even receive a sub¬ 
sidy for rail splitting or for raising 
some crop that he possibly didn’t 
even intend to raise, or for NOT 
raising hogs. 

The result: THERE WOULD 
BE NO ABRAHAM LINCOLN! 

Are You An Old-Timer? 

Most Sons of the Pioneers re¬ 
gard themselves as old timers -— 
and they really are. You, too, can 
qualify as an old-timer if you can 
answer seven of these 10 ques¬ 
tions: 

In what great play did Maufle 
Adams win great renown for her¬ 
self and Utah? Who was it who 
said, “You may be the governor 
of the territory of Utah, but I am 
governor of the people? Who 
sang, “Give My Regards To 
Broadway?” 

Who was the star of the pioneer 
motion picture spectacle, “The 
Shiek?” Who was Hazel Dawn? 
When did women wear hobble 
skirts? Who was “The Manassa 
Mauler?” Who said, “We wuz 
robbed?” Which President won 
the election with the slogan, “He 
kept us out of war?” Who built 
Social Hall and where was it lo¬ 
cated? Who looked down into the 
Grand Canyon and said, “Golly, 
what a gully!” 


First Sparrows In Utah 

A recent newspaper article on 
how the English sparrow got into 
this country prompted Mr, Frank 
I. Kooyman, historian, to give the 
subject the local touch, with this 
interesting report, quoted under 
the heading of “Utah News” from 
the Millennial Star, April 23, 
1887: 

“At last Messrs, Walker Broth¬ 
ers have imported in perforated 
wooden boxes, about 200 English 
sparrows, which were set at liberty 
yesterday in the grounds sur¬ 
rounding their residences. The 
birds have been brought here with 
the view of becoming a public ben¬ 
efit in destroying various kinds of 
insects which are injurious to fruit 
and other crops. The sparrows 
should be protected that they may 
increase and go after the destruc¬ 
tive codling moth. 

“The birds appeared to remind 
some onlookers of old times in the 
motherland. It was just as though 
the spectators had recognized 
among the sparrows, some old 
acquaintances.” 

* = 4 = * 

Chaotic Chaos 

A man went back to Washington 
He had no ax to grind ; 

And yet the equal of this chap 
It would be hard to find ; 

He had no theory to expound — 
His wants were briefly stated: 

He had a simple problem , he 
Desired complicated! 

—LES GO SCRAPBOOK 


* (On account of President Bachman’s ill¬ 
ness, the editor has appointed himself ghost 
-writer for this customary article.) 


A Salute to the PIONEERS OF YESTERDAY 

from 

the PIONEERS OF TODAY 

SHOP 

Utah's First and 
Only All 
Enclosed 


It's Climatized 

fO/M 

f COTTONWOOD 

/ m/ a « a . 

• 70 Stores 
and Services 

• FREE 

Storewide 

Community 

f WIALL, 

PARKING 

Shopping 

4800 So. | / 

• Shop ’Til 9 
p.m. Mon., 
Thurs., Fri. 

Center 

Highland Dr.\_ / 
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Must We Lose Our American Spirit? 


tf A r o Greater Love Hath .. / 


T ET US pause in the day s occupations and give 
thanks that our pioneer forbears, who loved 
and defended their country, even though it had 
failed to defend them—did not live to see young 
Americans burn their summons to the service, and 
in riotous assemblies spew venemous defiance at 
their country! 

What a pity that these revolutionists have for- 
fotten the sacrifices (of our founding fathers and the 
struggles of our pioneer forbears that we might 
have the freedom and the comforts we now enjoy* 
Each one of these heroic souls represents a poten¬ 
tial living contribution to that potent power which 
is the American family; each one of these courageous 
characters represents a life given for the safety and 
comfort of others, including the hoodlums who burn 
their draft cards* 

The struggle is over for these heroes but for us 
there remains a struggle of almost equal signifi¬ 
cance* We must still withstand the temptations of 
modern complacency , and the vicissitudes of pres¬ 
sures from those who would destroy our way of life . 

It has ben said that no sacrifice is ever in vain 
because the characters of men are moulded and mo¬ 
tivated by what their fathers and their forefathers 
before them have done* So, to us who are blessed to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors, is left desire, inspi¬ 
ration and strength to meet the challenges that face 
us. Let us hope we can meet them as they met theirs* 

Americans must be for the lofty idealism of their 
country or against it. There is no neutral ground . 
Indifference is to aid the evil ambitions of aggres - 
sion and conquest . 

It is up to us, each and all, to resolve to defend 
ourselves and check on every front, the power- 
crazed forces of atheistic communism. It is our task 
to maintain our strength, on land, on the sea, in the 
air and in space, and to assist all free peoples in the 
world to resist aggression with every iota of our 
skill and might* 

We are willing to do this because we want earn¬ 
estly to avoid the ravages of war and establish 
peace as our founding fathers and our pioneer for¬ 
bears intended. If we keep before us these lofty 
goals, put forth every effort to attain them and pause 
from time to time to contemplate the meaning of the 
monuments and the markers that have been erected 
in their honor, ho power on earth can take our free¬ 
dom from us* 

Peace is the ultimate goal, the great and climactic 
haven of our America* Yet, peace without freedom 
would be a sham * So, let us regularly and regliously 
reaffirm our faith in the principles upon which this 
nation was founded* 


N OBODY ever considered Bill (Bulldog) Baker 
a spiritually-minded young man* He was stalky 
and tough, built for left tackle duty on his high 
school football team. At 20 he was a veteran of 
several months service in Vietnam and knew first 
hand all about guerilla warfare, hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat and how to hurl a hand grenade. 

At early dawn one crisp November morn, under 
an ambush fire Bill and two of his buddies crawled 
out from their little shed behind a big rock to bring 
in a wounded companion. A piece of Red shrapnel 
hit Bill in the spine. 

WEen they got Bill back to the shed he was 
practically a goner and he knew it. Yet, as the field 
medics worked over him. Bill flashed his customary 
grin and asked, "How are the others? Any of them 
get it? 

The medico told him none was seriously hurt. 
Bill closed his eyes and said, "Thank v God!” The 
first aid crew carried him to the field shelter and 
talked to him rapidly to keep up his spirits* "You 
did a swell job, old boy,” they told him . * , You 
were terrific * . * You'll get a medal for this * * 

Bill only said, "Not me* I got it all right and it 
was metal, not medal.” Then he muttered feebly, 
"IT1 be okay. Take care of the others,” That was 
the last words he uttered. 


We have called this boy Bill Baker because this 
isn't his name* He would not want any writeup in 
the papers* Bill was funny that way, even in his 
football playing days* 

Bill's buddy who brought him home in a flag- 
draped box had something important to say about 
this tragedy and some others like it: 

"We learn a spiritual lesson in Vietnam* We 
learn that the risks of war develop in our fighting 
men a comradship and a selflessness akin to spirit¬ 
uality* 

"I do not claim that any of our fellows are 
sprouting wings. WEat I am trying to say is that 
the hardness and hazards of the job is giving them 
a terribly serious slant on life* 

"One thing we understand early is that if one 
man flubs out on his job, many may die. Thus we 
learn, the hardest possible way, the first and en¬ 
during secret of democracy, THE STRENGTH OF 
UNltY.” t 

Standing by Bill's open grave as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars folded the flag and gave it to his 
mother, you realize for sure that Bill Baker's buddy 
was not just theorizing. 

He had heard other fellows besides Bill, with 
blood all over their faces and arms, say to their 
rescuers, "I’m okay. Go look after the others!” 

Democracy indeed! When will we at home learn 
as much? 
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The life stream of any organiza- 
tion — civic, fraternal or profes¬ 
sional, is new membership. No so¬ 
ciety or association can last long 
without a continuous intake of 
fresh membership. As members 
find it necessary to withdraw, or 
have passed away, new members 
must be enlisted to take their 
places. 

The Sons of the Utah Pioneers 
have done fairly well the past year 
in acquiring new members. There 
have also been added several life 
members. The enlisted program 
however, has been quite inade¬ 
quate. Deaths alone have re¬ 
moved an average of around 12 
members per year. 

We need to enroll that many 
new members every month. One 
hundred and forty-four new mem¬ 
bers a year would be wonderful, 
but we could get more than that 
if we really set out on a member¬ 
ship drive that would keep up its 
momentum throughout the 12 
months. 

The place to look for these new 
members is in our own families. 
Our sons and our sons-in-law are 
not only the most eligible but the 
most likely members. One or two 
at a time perhaps they might not 
enthuse about joining, but if we 
had eight or 10 young men com¬ 
ing into each chapter, each year, 
this would not only set up an as¬ 
sociation that would prove most 
enjoyable to them but prove most 
valuable and everlasting. Let's 
give our sons and our sons-in-law 
the big rush, perhaps starting 


Evertons Tell Plans 
And Bid Us All Adieu 

This note is to tell all our 
friends in the SUP farewell, as 
Milady Ellen and I hie forth to 
Britain to do genealogical work 
for the Church, and to tell you all 
goodbye and God bless you. 

After flying to Denver, Dallas, 
Orlando and points south and 
southeast where we will visit mem¬ 
bers of our family, we will leave 
New York for London on Feb. 27, 
arriving in London the next day. 

We have been at the Granite 
Mountain Records Vault two 
weeks now and have enjoyed our 
work very much. We will be at the 
vault about three more weeks, fin¬ 
ishing on Feb. 10, which gives us 
just one week at home to take care 
of things. Our grandson, George 
Mobley is staying at our home, 
going to school. He will finish this 
quarter about March 14 then he is 
going on a mission. He is just 
waiting for his call. 

Our bishop has asked us to talk 
in Sacrament Meeting in our 
ward, Logan Ninth, on Feb. 19 at 
6:30. It is not a farewell, we're 
just going to preach the Gospel. 

Wish we could see all of you 
before we leave. 

Geo. & Ellen Everton 


them out with gift membership, 
and give SUP the new blood it 
needs, 

—J. Rulon Morgan 
Immediate Past President , 
SUP 


F I can live in simple comfort and owe no man, sharing 
intimately with loved ones life's varied experiences; if I 
Lean bring a touch of healing and a clearer outlook into the 
trials and problems of those with whom I mingle; if I can 
humbly undertake public service when the public calls me, caring 
neither too much nor too little for popular approval; if I can give 
spiritual values always the first place, and gladly sink from 
sight, like a bit of leaven, that others might be elevated—then 
will this experiment of living yield in full measure the true 
wealth of contentment and happiness. 

—Alfred Osborne . 
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Vast majority of Ft. Douglas will be declared 30. Utah military forces will retain shaded areas 

surplus when the post is phased out on June with all others being transferred to GSA. 

—Art courtesy Deseret News 


Historic Part Of Ft. Douglas To Be Retained 


The news was both good and 
bad anent the proposed disposal 
of Fort Douglas by the War De¬ 
partment. It was good in that 
some 20 acres, including some of 
the basic historical spots in the 
old fort will be retained as a 
miniature 'Tort Douglas” and as¬ 
signed to the Utah Military. The 
other 6,994 acres, including Red 
Butte Canyon, will be declared 
surplus and disposed of some 
time after June 30, it has been an¬ 
nounced by Secretary of War. 
Robert S. McNamara. 

The University of Utah, it is 
believed, has the inside track on 


garnering the excess acreage ad¬ 
joining the U. of U. campus. 

Enough of the reservation will 
be left to identify it with early 
Utah military history, one of the 
rich and colorful stories of the 
west. It is proposed to make it a 
national park or monument. 

The areas to be retained in¬ 
clude: Osborne Hall, the adjoin¬ 
ing parking lots, the Maintenance 
Building, Soldiers Circle, the tank 
lots, the old cemetery and some 
other buildings. 

Pres. Milton V. Backman, for 
the Sons of the Pioneers, wrote 
Secretary McNamara in behalf of 


saving the fort as a necessary 
Utah industrial enterprise as well 
as a pioneer monument. Execu¬ 
tive Secretary T. Mack Woolley, 
passed the message on to the 
SUP chapters and urged them to 
write their congressmen urging 
preservation of the old military 
center. 

Bennett’s 

/WALLCOVERINGS (t) 
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East MiU Creek Area Shows Fabulous Growth 

Started As Water-Powered Industrial Center 



Thirteen miles of mills! Literal¬ 
ly thirteen miles of lumber mills, 
flour mills, shingle mills. Only in 
pioneer Salt Lake Valley in all the 
old west .could it have happened. 
And surely thirteen miles of mills 
would be enough anywhere to 
name the place “Mill Creek.” 

Utah in the early “Fifties” saw 
twenty mills dotted along this 
“Mill Creek'' stream eastward 
from Highland Drive. And such a 
hive of industry! Twenty mills 
supply lumber for new homes and 
shops, flour for families and shin¬ 
gles for pioneer roofs. Clay that 
was suitable for making brick was 
soon discovered and bustling 
brickyards established. The little 
industrial center ten miles south of 
Salt Lake City became fullgrown 
over night. 

100 Years 

Today, a hundred years after, 
a few bricks remain but the mills 
are gone. Only a stone monument 
marks the place that once ground 
grain into flour for a millowner 
who refused a dollar a pound for 
his product in order that he might 
let the needy poor of the settle¬ 
ment buy it for six cents. 

East Mill Creek nestles at the 
foot of majestic and towering 
mountains that lend a feeling of 
strength, durability and serenity 
to the thousands of present-day 
residents. A spirit of love and 
helpfulness permeates the neigh¬ 
borhood, the lovely homes, the 
modem schools and the peaceful 
churches. 

One Remains 

The community buildings of 
early-day East Mill Creek were 
simple and few. A grist mill, a 
small school and a meeting house. 
Only the meeting house (they 
were not referred to in grandma s 
day as “chapels”) remains. It has 


B 

en 

nett’s 




been remodeled in part and added 
to, but through the years it has 
retained an air of beauty and an¬ 
tique charm. 

Hard by the very spot where a 
one-room adobe school house with 
its black, pot-bellied stove stood, 
the community now boasts a mod¬ 
ern elementary school of two 
score rooms.—each as modern as 
tomorrow morning's newspaper. 
In fact. East Mill Creek is grow¬ 
ing so furiously that it requires six 
elementary schools, one Jarge 
Junior High, and a complete high 
school to supply the educational 
needs of its future pioneers. 

Amazing Growth 

The old East Mill Creek Ward 
meeting house, which will be 100 
years old (the original unit) in 
1977, is one of the most pictur¬ 
esque old church edifices in ex¬ 
istence. It housed a ward that 
once extended from Highland 
Drive to Park City and from 21st 
South to Cottonwood, When the 
building was remodeled in 1949- 


SERVING NORTHERN UTAH 
SINCE 1867 

LINDQUIST AND SONS 
Mortuaries 

. Ogden, Clearfield, Kaysville, Botitiful 
Member SUP 

__ 


50 by Bishop Lesley Goates, it 
cared for the whole stake and four 
wards. The area of the ward then 
extended from 2300 East to Park 
City and from 33rd South to 39th 
South, which now covers three 
stakes and 27 wards. 

Seeks Webster Papers 

Mrs. Carol S. Moffatt, Baker 
Memorial Library, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 03755, is interested in 
locating any letters or papers of 
Daniel Webster and has asked the 
Sons of the Pioneersto advise her, 
if they know of any such docu¬ 
ments. This is an opportunity to 
assist in a worthy project and 
maybe some of us can be of help— 
we hope! 


Dial 466-1222 

We Are Proud To Serve the SUP 
Home Style Cooking 

Distinctive Catering Co. 

For Weddings, Parties, Box Lunches 


FOR ALL YOUR CATERING NEEDS CALL 

DINNER HORN FOOD STORE 
& BAKERY 

3385 Washington Blvd. — Ogden, Utah 
Dial 394-6653 

We ere proud to serve the SM.P , 
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Plaque On Site Of Pioneer Mill 

This plaque on. the rock wall west of the ancient East Mill Creek 
Ward Chapel , notes the site of the first flour mill erected in the Great 
Salt Lake Valley . It reads: "445 feet west of this monument is the site 
of the pioneer flour mill erected in the spring of 1848 by John Neff, 
1847 pioneer . The burrs were bought by him at Winter Quarters from 
Brigham Young at whose request they were brought to Utah , The 
Granite block in the monument is part of one of the mill stones . The 
mill began operations in March 1848 and was the first in the valley 
to produce refined flour . The builder, noted for his humanitarianism 
refused $1 a pound for flour from emigrants to California, selling it to 
the needy for 6c a pound and frequently giving it to those who were 
unable to pay . 

Descendents of John Neff, Sr., East Mill Creek 
Betterment League and the Utah Pioneer Trails 
and Landmark Association* 



DUNFORDS 

Pioneer Girl Says 

"DUNFORD BAKES IT BEST 11 

We are proud to serve SUP 


CALL 322-3447 

Moench Letter Service 


Duplicating — Printing — Mailing 
43 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah 
D. EUGENE MOENCH, Manager 
Best Wishes to SUP 


For All Your 

REAL ESTATE INVESMENTS 

Doxey-Layton Co. 

25 South 5th East Dial 322-3451 

Graham H. Doxey, Sr. 
and Graham H. Doxey, Jr. 

Members SUP 


SOLAR 
SALT CO. 


East Mill Creek Group 

Active Chapter 
Fosters Rich 
SUP Tradition 

By LaMar Gardner 
(President East Mill Creek 
Chapter) 

Ours is a choice experience as 
members of the East Mill Creek 
Chapter, Sons of the Utah Pi¬ 
oneers. We have a most reward¬ 
ing and delightful association 
with wonderful people, all inter¬ 
ested in perpetuating the lofty 
idealism of our organization. 

This is an ideal suburban com¬ 
munity, rich in pioneer tradition. 
Some of our most amazing pi¬ 
oneer stories developed in color¬ 
ful and charming East Mill 
Creek. 

It was no wonder then, that a 
chapter of the SUP was organized 
here. 

We meet with our wives and 
guests every fourth Monday eve¬ 
ning at Birkland's Cafe on South 
Ninth East St. We enjoy a sump¬ 
tuous dinner, a short musical 
program and listen to a renowned 
speaker. The subjects treated in 
these talks vary from civic prob¬ 
lems, religion, pioneer history, ed¬ 
ucational themes, scientific phe¬ 
nomena, to almost anything else 
that engages the world these days. 

Most of our members are char¬ 
ter members and have increased 
their devotion to SUP and each 
other now for almost a dec¬ 
ade. Many have taken time out to 
serve in, or preside over missions, 
or accept assignment in high 
places in the government. 

Our first president was Karl B. 
Hale, '‘Mr. SUP”, himself out in 
this area. Our second president 
was Franklin D. Richards, now 
an assistant to the Council of the 
Twelve, LDS Church, who, in¬ 
cidentally was our speaker last 
Continued on Page 14 


PUNCH - ICE CREAM - CANDIES 
WEDDINGS - PARTIES 


Oiaeujta&’A 

850 East 21st South . 222 East South Temple 
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Horman Brothers - Builders Of Huge Mall 


Sidney M * Horman 
. * * president 


Theodore D. Horman 
, . . vice president 


Albert W. Horman 
. . . vice president 


'‘Like father; like son” certainly 
holds true of the five Horman 
Brothers, all members of the Sons 
of the Utah Pioneers and active 
in the Sugar House Chapter. 

Their father was Thomas D. 
Horman, architect, builder and 
construction engineer. Father of 
Thomas was Charles Horman, pi¬ 
oneer of 1868 who joined the 
Church in New Jersey. He was a 
man of many talents and worked 
as a farmer, builder and part-time 
dentist. Thomas engineered many 
a western engineering project in¬ 
cluding the Snake River Dam at 
Idaho Falls. 

The Horman Brothers—Sidney 
M., Thomas D., Albert W., 
Thares T., and C. Gilbert-—and 
their two sisters, Mrs, Robert 
Devitt and Mrs, J.O, Smith, con¬ 
tinued the construction business 
when their father Thomas, died. 

Two Monuments 

The Hormans are pioneers in 
the Mall construction business. 
Two of their masterpieces in de¬ 
signing and building are the Cot¬ 
tonwood Mall in Salt Lake City 
and the Las Vegas Mall, 

Sidney M. (Sid) Horman, pres¬ 
ident of Horman Construction Co. 
has long been active in the SUP 
and in civic programs. He was 
bishop of Wilford Ward for a 
number of years. He joined the 
SUP in 1956, He and his charming 
wife, Theoma, live at 1514 Mill 
Creek. 

Theordore D. and Albert W, 
are vice presidents of Herman's, 
Both are architects as well and 
builders. Theodore and his gra¬ 



Phares 7\ Harman 

. . secretary "treasurer 


C. Gilbert Horman 
. . . retired 



cious wife, Birdie, live at 4040 
Highland Dr. He joined the SUP 
in 1958. Albert and his charming 
Muriel live at 4403 Zarahelma Dr. 
He joined the SUP in 1966, 
Phares T. is secretary-treasurer 
of the firm. He is a widower and 
lives at 1968 South Fiftheen East. 
He was historian of the Sugar 
House Chapter for many years. 
He joined the SUP in 1956. 

Members Of Church 
Eldest brother is C. Gilbert, 
now retired. He and his lady live 
at 1925 Filcrest Ave. He only re¬ 
cently joined SUP. 


FOR ALL CATERING NEEDS 

And BEST IN FOOD — CALL 

Birkeland's - - 266-4551 

4346 SOUTH 9th EAST 
Private Dining Room for 30 or More 
We Cater for Any Size Party 


All the Horman brothers are af¬ 
filiated with the Mormon Church. 
Albert served on an LDS mission 
and after his return built a motel 
after the style of an old English 
Castle. 

The Hormans are all humble, 
sincere and devoted men. A family 
characteristic is an aversion to 
publicity, so this little feature in 
The Pioneer is somewhat unique. 
With all their splendid accomp¬ 
lishments they need no publicity 
for their creations will live for gen¬ 
erations as monuments to — the 
Horman Brothers.—H.H.J. 


PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 

Boston Bldg., 347 S. Main; Ph. 355-3461 
"Open 7 a.m. to I a.m." 

Sundays and Holidays, 8 a.m. to I a.m. 

MEDICAL ARTS PHARMACY 

Medical Arts Bldg. 

50 East South Temple Phone 364-7815 
Open 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
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Holladay—Ide<d Suburban Cormnumt y 

Place Of Beautiful Homes and Gardens 


The Holladay area of the 
Great Salt Lake Valley is the envy 
of many western communities be¬ 
cause of its natural beauty — 
nestled at the foot of picturesque 
and colorful Mt, Olympus, with 
its clear mountain streams, its 
abundance of lovely trees and 
beautiful gardens and cozy lanes. 
It is off from the noise and tur¬ 
moil of the city, and yet, with the 
new freeways, is within minutes of 
the heart of Salt Lake City. J 

It is the home of many of 
Utah’s most prominent and influ¬ 
ential families whose residence in 
many cases resemble old-fash¬ 
ioned country estates. It is withal 
the ideal American community. 

Holladay is a place of culture 
and refinement because of the 
character of its founders—indus¬ 
trious, high-minded pioneers who 
followed Brigham Young’s ad¬ 
monition to spread out from the 
city, into nearby as well as remote 
areas, to build new communities. 
One of the first of these was Cot¬ 
tonwood, out of which has come 
Holladay, East Mill Creek and 
other suburban settlements. 

A few early highlights in the 
development and history of the 


ZION BOOK STORE 

254 South Main Street 
Just Out—Offset Press Reprint of 
"PIONEERS AND PROMINENT 
MEN OF UTAH" 

containing photographs, genealogies, biog¬ 
raphies of pioneers from 1847 to 1868, pro- 
Inent LDS officers, governors, members 
bench. A vital history of LDS Church. 

$35, Ten Percent Discount to Libraries 


Holladay area, provide an insight 
into this early community, its 
people and its growth. It is actu¬ 
ally the story of the Holladay 
Ward as it was created Feb. 5, 
1911. 

At a meeting held on that date 
in the Big Cottonwood Meeting 
House, attended by Elder Hyrum 
M. Smith of the Council of the 


Twelve, the Big Cottonwood was 
dissolved and two new wards or¬ 
ganized^—Holladay and Brinton, 

The Holladay Ward consisted 
of that part of the former Big 
Cottonwood Ward lying north of 
Big Cottonwood Creek — and 
Brinton that part lying south of 

(See HOLLADAY Story , P. 14) 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW FOR 
OFFICIAL S.U.P. MORMON BATTALION TREK 
TO CALIFORNIA JULY 1 TO 8 

The Tour will visit OLD MISSIONS. FT. MOORE 
July 4th Celebration and OAKLAND and 
LOS ANGELES TEMPLES 

We must know immediately to make plans so please write or phone 
Marvin E. Smith, 1665 Atkin Ave., Salt Lake Cit* Dial 485-8028 
Earl A. Hansen, 167 South 2nd East, Logan. Utah—Phone SK 2-6425 
Res. SK 2-1728 

T. Mack Woolley, 2998 South Connor St... Salt Lake City, Ut.—Dial 484-1462 

Tentative schedule is to leave Salt Lake City July I, spend overnight at St. 
George, go by way of Riverside to San Diego. Visit Old Mission, overnight at 
San Diego, July 2. July 3 on to Los Angeles for possible banquet with L.A. 
Chapter, July 4 celebration and Temple, Ft. Moore Memorial Fountain com¬ 
memorating 120th anniversary raising American flag there by Mormon Battalion 
Boys. July 5 up coast by way of San Luis Obispo, Monterey, San Jose and 
other Mission to San Francisco. July 6, overnight, then on by way Oakland 
Temple and stop over night at Carson City, returns to Salt Lake July 8. 

(This may be changed) 

All this including bus fare, hotels and motels 

for only $88 

$25 to be paid down now to hold your place 

Lewis Brothers Stages 

549 West 5th South • Dial 359-8677 

Note new address—parking space availble to leave your car. 

No SUP Trek is complete without Lewis Brothers Air Conditioned Buses 
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NEW OFFICERS , East Mill Creek Chapter , Sons 
of the Utah Pioneers: Front row , left to rights —//e- 
fcer G. Bird , first vice president; LaMar Gardner , 
president; Wilson Seely , second vice president; 
Kenneth Wiseman , third vice president . Rear—Mark 


Madsen , two-year director; Lionel Halverson, past 
president; E, Morton Hall, one-year director; Lo- 
renzo J . Bates , two-year director; Thomas A . Lam¬ 
bert , one-year director . 


When And Where SUP Chapters Meet 


Lehi Chapter * Fourth Wednesday 
of each month at 7:30 p.m* 
Place—at a member's home, al¬ 
ternate each month, ladies meet 
with chapter — refreshments 
served. 

Pioneer Chapter . First Tuesday of 
each month—12:15 p.m* Motel 
Temple Square—Lunch. 

Jefferson Hunt Chapter, Hunts- 
vilL Second Thursday of each 
month—Church, 7 p.m* 

Holladay Chapter . Second Friday 
of each month at Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, at 7:00 p.m* except July, 
August, September when they 
are held at different places out 
of doors* 

SUP Luncheon Club Chapter * 
First Wednesday, each month 
at Hotel Utah at 12:15 p.m* 
except February when the Val¬ 
entine Party may be held at the 
hotel or other place in the eve¬ 
ning, the July party at Mr. Sor¬ 
ensen s garden in the evening, 
and the November party at ho¬ 
tel or other place to be an¬ 
nounced* 

Sugar House Chapter * Fourth 
Monday of each month at Pio¬ 
neer Village except in the sum¬ 
mer when it is changed to other 
places* 

Box Elder Chapter * Second 
Wednesday of each month at 


Tropical Gardens Cafe at 7:00 
p.m* One or two meetings per 
year are transferred out of 
doors on special notice* 

East Mill Creek Chapter , Fourth 
Monday of the month at Birk- 
land's Cafe* 


Temple Quarry Chapter . Second 
Thursday—various places* 

Ogden Pioneer Luncheon Chap¬ 
ter * Second Friday, each month 
—Mansion House. 

Dixie Mission Chapter . Third 
Monday of each month at DUP 
Hall with partners every other 
meetings* 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION 

(Act of October 23, 1962; Section 4369 , Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of filing: Sept. 20, 1966 
Title of publication: The Pioneer 
Freqency of issue: Bi-monthly 

Location of known office of publication: 2998 Connor St., Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake County, Utah 84109 

Location of the headquarters or general business offices of the publishers: 2998 
Connor St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Publisher: National Society Sons of Utah Pioneers, 2998 Connor St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Editor: Lesley Goates, 2998 Connor St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Managing Editor: T. M. Woolley, 2998 Connor St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Owner: National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, 2998 Connor St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84109 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: None. 

Average No, Copies Single Issue 
Each Issue During Nearest 

Preceding 12 Months To Filing 


Date 

Total No* Copies Printed. 1200 1150 

Paid Circulation: 

1* Sales through dealers and carriers, 

street vendors and counter sales. None None 

2. Mail Subscriptions. 1000 1000 

Total Paid Circulation. 900 900 

Free Distriubtion by Mail, Carrier or Other Means 100 100 

Total Distribution . 1000 1000 

Office Use, Left-Over, Unaccounted, Spoiled 

After Printing . 200 200 

Total . 1200 1150 
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PROFILES 

David Johnson Fox 


They arrived in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley on Sept, 30, 1849 
where his life was spent in service 
to his church and community He 
took pride in having his son, Jesse 
W* Fox, Jr., David’s father, assist 
him in surveying the city streets, 
canals, and the sites for the Salt 
Lake, Logan and Manti Temples, 
also the Salt Lake Tabernacle. 
Later, father and son assisted in 
driving the stakes for the buttress¬ 
es which support the roof of the 
tabernacle. 

David’s maternal grandfather, 
Joseph Ellis Johnson and grand¬ 
mother, Eliza Saunders, came to 
Utah in 1860. This young bride 
walked most of the way across the 
plains, carrying her tiny babe a 
good part of the way, so the wag¬ 
on in which she should have rid¬ 
den could be piled high with 
plants, shrubs and trees. They 
considered trees as priceless gifts, 
and the natural beauty of flowers 
and plants as food for the soul. 

Recognizing their talents, Brig¬ 
ham Young felt inspired to call 
them to help settle "Dixie.” It was 
here that David’s mother, Rose¬ 
mary, was born on Jan, 22, 1866. 


She was a close companion to her 
father in his various endeavors as 
a horticulturist, newspaper pub¬ 
lisher and druggist. Following his 
death, she visited her brother 
Charles in Salt Lake where she 
met and married Jesse Williams 
Fox, Jr. in the old Endowment 
House, Aug. 22, 1888. 

This is the heritage that David 
brought—from the farm in Ben- 
nion Ward, Salt Lake City, Utah 
to Los Angeles, Calif, in 1931 
where he met Ruth O’Connor, 
They returned to Salt Lake City 
to have their marriage solemnized 
in the Temple on June 10, 1935 
and have been blessed with three 
fine children: Charles William 
Fox, Jesse Ellis Fox, and Susan 
Fox Fauver, who also have pre¬ 
sented them with nine grand¬ 
children. 

David’s experiences have been 
varied ■— from working on the 
farm, to mining, construction work 
and as a plumber’s helper, then 
plumber, and now a contractor, 
owning his own firm. He has en¬ 
joyed his church activities, espe¬ 
cially in the field of athletics and 
scouting, where his love for the 
out-of-doors and nature is always 
evident. He is a charter member 
of the Master M Men group, has 
been a counselor in his Elder’s 
quorum, and a counselor and su¬ 
perintendent of the Mutual Im¬ 
provement Association. He enjoys 
the association of many business 
and professional men, including 
civil organizations. 

It is with appreciation for his 
fine heritage that he has accepted 
the honor of being a Life Member 
of the Sons of the Utah Pioneers. 


Complete Line of Restaurant Equipment,— 
Fixtures and Supplies—Refrigerators and 
Soda Fountains—Silverware—China, Rots, 
Fans, Ranges, Cutlery, Sinks, Tables, 
Peelers. Mixers, Etc. 

Restaurant and Store 
Equipment Co. 

136 So. W. Tem. Phone 364-1981 


F. Earl Walker 

F. Earl Walker, member of the 
East Mill Creek Chapter of SUP 
and widely known "Mr. Tenor” 
in valley music circles, was born 
on Feb, 4, 1898 
in the little 
town of Field- 
in, Box Elder, 
Co., Utah, the 

seventh mem¬ 
ber in a family 
that eventually 
numbered elev¬ 
en. The Walk¬ 
ers were real 

pioneers, being 
among the first 

Earl Walker inhabitants o f 

that little town. The first boy after 
six girls, his coming must have 
been a welcome and happy event 
for his parents, especially in view 
of the fact that in a farming com¬ 
munity a son was an economic as¬ 
set, while daughters were often¬ 
times regarded as a welcome 

liability. 

Earl’s father, Franklin J. Walk¬ 
er was a farmer, rancher, justice 
of the peace and owner of the loc¬ 
al general mercantile store, so that 
the days of Earl’s youth were oc¬ 
cupied with a variety of activities, 
from milking cows to minding the 
store. 

Since there was no high school 
in Fielding, he attended Box Elder 
High School at Brigham City 
where he boarded out with various 
local families until his own family 
moved there during his junior 
year. Graduating in 1916, and 
World War I being on full blast, 
young Mr. Walker was persuaded 
to accept a teaching job, and with¬ 
out the required training or expe¬ 
rience in that field, he was as¬ 
signed as principal and teacher in 
the little town of Rosette, about 
20 miles from the end of the rail¬ 
road at Kelton, Utah. 

In the summer, following this 
frustrating experience, Earl en¬ 
listed in the Army and was in 
training until the signing of the 
armistice. Being mustered out in 
December, he was immediately 
"drafted” back into teaching as a 
substitute for teachers who were 
ill with the dread influenza which 
took so many lives that year. 

While in the service Earl met 
and fell in love with Lucy Neff, 

Continued on Page 15 





David Johnson Fox was born 
October 16, 1911 in Bennion 

Ward, Murray, Utah on the "Old 
Fox Farm.” David is the youngest 
son of Jesse Wil¬ 
liams Fox, Jr. 
and Rosemary 
Johnson. His 
grandfather, Jes¬ 
se Williams Fox 
arrived in Nau- 
voo on June 26, 
1844, the day be¬ 
fore the assassi¬ 
nation of the 
Prophet Joseph 
Smith. 

David J. Fox After a sue- 
cessful mission, he returned and 
married his former Nauvoo stu¬ 
dent, Eliza Jerusha Gibbs. The 
wedding supper was served in the 
open, with an ox yoke as a table. 
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Utah’s Hitter, Struggle For Statehood 

Might Have Been 35th State Instead Of 45th 


By Dr . S. George Ellsworth 

Professor of History , Brigham 
Young University 

It is significant that the begin¬ 
ning of an annual public celebra¬ 
tion commemorating the achieve¬ 
ment of statehood of Utah, should 
come 67 years after this historic 
event, suggests that there may 
have been something about the 
events of early pioneer days that 
a good many people would like 
to have remain forgotten* 

It suggests too, that we of this 
modern generation can look back 
upon| those times without the feel¬ 
ings of bitterness and sorrow at¬ 
tendant upon the events of the 
1880 s and 1890 s. We have ma¬ 
tured a good deal politically to be 
able now to have celebrated 
Utah's statehood officially for 70 
years. 

Statehood for Utah required a 
lot of doing—49 years after the 
Mormon pioneers came to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
and 46 years after her initial ap¬ 
plication for statehood. It came 
about 30 years after her popula¬ 
tion had exceeded the required to¬ 
tal as set by Congress. Utah was 
the 45th state when she might 
just as well have been the 35th. 

It was belated recognition be¬ 
cause statehood was Utah's right¬ 
ful honor by reason of settlement, 
conquest, population, production 
and Royalty. But Utah, as any 
other state, could not become a 
state in the Union, until Congress 
was completely satisfied that all 
local conditions — political, eco- 
nomc, and social—were in har¬ 
mony with those of the United 
States generally .Thus, the strug¬ 
gle for statehood n Utah became a 
battle to maintain on one hand 
some semblance of local individu¬ 
ality, and on the other conform to 
the social, economic and political 
standards of American society. 


FOR ALL YOUR DINNER PARTIES, 
CONVENTIONS OR CLUB 
GATHERINGS 
DIAL 48(6-8160 or 486-8168 

Clark's Auditorium 

33rd South and State Street 
Ask for Eva Simmons 
lYe Are Proud to Serve the S.U.P. 



Pioneer Capitol 
. . . met at Fillmore 

Six Petitions 

•Utah's petitions for statehood 
set up some sort of record for 
patience and persistency. She ap¬ 
plied six times and held consti¬ 
tutional conventions in 1856, 
1862, 1872, 1882, and 1887, each 
on her own initiative, with no 
blessing from Congress. Each at¬ 
tempt fell flat. 

When the Mormon pioneers en¬ 
tered the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
they found themselves in some¬ 
what of the same situation as the 
pilgrims of the Mayflower . They 
were alone and without any gov¬ 
ernmental authority. So, they sim¬ 
ply set up their own self-govern¬ 
ment. This government they called 
the State of Deseret and wrote a 
constitution quite like that of other 
American states. But Utah was 
governed as the "State of Des¬ 
eret" for only two years (1849- 
1851) when an application for ad¬ 
mission was rejected and Con¬ 
gress thereupon created the "Ter¬ 
ritory of Utah ” 

Territorial status, a half-way 
stage from rule by Congress and 
self-rule, was a device set upon 
by Congress as a schoolmaster in 
preparation for self-rule. Under 
this setup the people of Utah sent 
a delegate to Congress but he had 
no vote and very little power. He 


Glasses. Contact Lenses, Hearing Aids 

GARDNER'S OPTICAL 

THREE LOCATIONS in SALT LAKE 
333 South Main — 355-8661 
34 South 5th East — 355-8340 
2265 East 4800 South — 278-4665 
LAMAR GARDNER, 

Member East Mill Creek SUP 


served mostly as a consultant in 
territorial matters. The people 
elected only town and county of¬ 
ficials and a territorial legislature. 
The government in Washington 
appointed all the executive offi¬ 
cers—judges, governor, secretary 
and commissioners. 

Reason For Delay 

The long delay in achieving 
statehood for Utah was the result 
of a serious conflict between the 
differing ways of life of two 
groups of people in Utah. Honest 
difference they were generally, 
and they were stoutly defended. 
Each group considered its way of 
life as the more permissible and 
desirable under American free¬ 
dom. It amounted to a struggle for 
minority rights and majority rule. 
The Mormon people who consist¬ 
ed of nearly 100 percent of citi¬ 
zenship at the time the struggle 
for statehood commenced, were 
down to about 80 per cent when 
the victory was finally won. Yet, 
this majority group was still the 
minority group as compared to the 
country at large. 

The conflict essentially cen¬ 
tered around the fundamental de¬ 
sire on the part of the Mormon pi 

(See STRUGGLE , next page) 

Markers Prepared 
Two Pony Express 

The Sugar House Chapter of 
the SUP has prepared two Pony 
Express route markers to be set 
up at ceremonies to be held later 
this year, 

Richard A. Welch, chapter 
president, and Horace A. Soren¬ 
sen, program chairman, displayed 
to members at their January 
monthly meeting a large bronze 
route marker to be placed at the 
site of the stage station operated 
by Orrin Porter Rockwell at 
Point - of - the - Mountain. Also 
shown was a panel-mounted mar¬ 
ker which will hang at the SUP 
Railroad Museum at Corinne. 

During the chapter meeting, 
Mrs. Venice Springmeyer re¬ 
viewed the book, "Orrin Porter 
Rockwell, Man of God," by Har¬ 
old Schindler. 
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Utah’s StruggL 

(Continued from preceding page) 

oneers for unity vs. the Gentile 
demand for diversity. The Mor¬ 
mon ideal called for united effort 
to one goal—the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The individual Mormon citizen 
felt that highest expression of his 
energies came from complete ded¬ 
ication to Church ideals and goals, 
politically as well as spiritually. 
But the Gentile stood fast by his 
yen for diversity as the best ex¬ 
pression of American life—polit¬ 
ical diversity, economic competi¬ 
tion and individualsm as opposed 
to organized direction and con¬ 
trol. 

The Mormon Attitude 

The way the pioneers stood by 
the guns and their leaders so irked 
one teritorial governor that he said 
to President Brigham Young, aft¬ 
er a brisk political tiff, "I would 
have you understand, Mr. Young, 
that I am the governor of this ter¬ 
ritory!” To which Pres. Young 
replied, “You may be the gover¬ 
nor of the territory, but I am the 
governor of the people! ” 

These were slow-moving years 
and difficult adjustments for ev¬ 
erybody, but things began to move 
briskly in September 1890 when 



Deseret News Photo 

Sarah M . Kimball 
, , . pioneer suffragette 


For Statehood 

the Manifesto was issued by Pres. 
Wilford Woodruff, ending po¬ 
lygamy, crux of the whole con¬ 
flict, by that time. Then in 1890 
the territorial legislature passed a 
law providing for Utah’s first 
free public schools. That same 
year Mormons and Gentiles began 
working together for mutual as¬ 
sistance in community and indus¬ 
trial advancements. To maintain 
a near balance of strength be¬ 
tween the two parties, Pres. 
Woodruff urged the Mormons to 
participate in both Republican 
and Democratic party affairs, al¬ 
though the Mormons then were 
strongly Democratic, their former 
opponents, the Gentiles, being 
mostly Republican. 

Suffrage Issue 

The political excitement of the 
day was further augmented by the 
suffrage issue to which the women 
of Mormondom took with great 
gusto. The Edmunds-Tucker Act 
had removed women’s voting priv¬ 
ileges which had been granted by 
the Territorial Legislature in a 
bill passed Feb. 10, 1870 and 
okeyed by the governor two days 
later. But with statehood, female 
voting was restored. Feminine 
leaders in this campaign were 
Sarah M. Kimball, Utah’s No. 1 
suffragette and Emmeline, B. 
Wells, editor and rights worker. 

Utah was finally admitted to 
the Union Jan. 4, 1896. Officers 
to guide the new state during its 
infancy took office two days later. 
Statehood was a doorway through 
which the people moved to amal¬ 
gamation in the life of America. It 
was a road sign reading: “This 
Way Into the 20th Century.” 

The feelings of Utahns on that 
historic occasion can be summed 
up in the statement of Pres. Wil¬ 
ford Woodruff: “I feel to thank 
God that I have lived to see Utah 


Stop at 

WESTERN VILLAGE 

Mesquite, Nevada 
Cafe - Motel - Service Station 
Members of S.U.P. 



Deseret News Photo 

Emmeline B . Wells 
... editor rights^worker 

admitted to the family of states. 
It is an event we have looked for¬ 
ward to and prayed for these 
many hectic years.” 

Utah’s struggle for statehood 
taught us that there is no future 
in extinction but in survival and 
that there are all sorts of possibil¬ 
ities in dealing with the problems 
of a changing world. It taught that 
people must change, too, if they 
are to live, move and have influ¬ 
ence. These years in Utah history 
taught us courage to face the fu¬ 
ture optimistically and to take 
steps to insure a greater future for 
us and our posterity. 

Let us ever be grateful for the 
pioneer heritage we have received 
from Mormon and Gentile alike. 


PAGEANT AND MONTREAL FAIR 
AND NORTHWEST TOURS 
WRITE OR CALL FOR ITINERARIES 

JAMES TOURS 

2230 Scenic Drive Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dial 466-8723. 


C. LAMONT FELT, Mgr. 



ELECTRIC CO. 


Dial 363-5811 
46 EAST 1ST SOUTH 
Specializing in "Hard to Get" 
Photo-Projection Lamps and Supplies 
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The Holladay Story 


WhaCs In a Name? 

Picturesque Places Out W est 


New Look At 
Suburban Life 

(Continued from Page 9) 

the creek. Joseph Young Larsen 
was ordained by Elder Smith and 
set apart to preside over the new 
Holladay Ward, with George M. 
Andrus first and Hyrum Peter¬ 
son second counselor. 

The old meeting house which 
had been used for so many years 
by Big Cottonwood Ward was 
retained as the meeting place for 
the new Holladay V^ard, until 
1915. This was the beginning of a 
ward, the original dimensions of 
which now include some 17 wards 
in three stakes. The first division 
of the Holladay Ward, which 
started all these other divisions 
and sub-divisions occurred on 
June 27, 1921, when Holladay 
Second Ward was created, from a 
portion of Holladay, Winder, and 
Valley View Ward. 

In keeping with the amazing 
growth of the Church in the Hol¬ 
laday area, has been its civic and 
industrial expansion. In that area 
now are modernistic business 
houses, apartment houses and one 
of the most elaborate and pictur¬ 
esque business malls in all the 
country—the famous Cottonwood 
Mall. Built by the talented and 
far-seeing Horman Brothers, it is 
the pattern for a number of these 
indoor shopping communities in 
various parts of the country. 

The Holladay-Cottonwood dis¬ 
trict is much on the alert civically, 
having its Lions Club, Kiwanis 
Club, American Legion Post, Ro¬ 
tary Club—and especially its pro¬ 
gressive, active chapter of the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers. 


Next year marks the 20th anni¬ 
versary since the SUP and the 
Mormon Battalion made the Cen¬ 
tennial Trek back to Nauvoo for 
an October conclave. It has been 
suggested that the event be re-en¬ 
acted. With “Nauvoo, the Beauti¬ 
ful'" being restored to its pristine 
charm and beauty, this would be 
a most timely and appropriate re¬ 
enactment. 


7\ Mack Woolley 

Fremont Pass is in Iron County 
and it is the lowest altitude route 
across the range between the Up- 
■ Valley and the 
Little Salt Lake 
Valley. It is an 
easier grade than 
the road down 
Red Creek Can¬ 
yon, the way of 
the old Spanish 
Trail. Captain 
John C. Fremont 
discovered this 
pass in August 
of 1853. Utah 
Highway No. 20 
traverses it. Fre¬ 
mont Pass is not on Highway 91 
near the Beaver-Iron County line 
as it is shown on some maps. * 

Garfield is the site of the Ken- 
necott Copper Corp. (Utah Cop¬ 
per Co. division) Smelter and Re¬ 
finery on the narrow pass between 
the north end of the Oquirrh 
Mountains and the shore of the 
Great Salt Lake. There was, until 
a few years ago, a town of the 
same name. Nearby a landing pier 


East Mill Creek 

(Continued from Page 7) 
month. Next followed Joy F. 
Dunyon, recent president of the 
Central British Mission. O. Lay- 
ton Alldredge was the next presi¬ 
dent, and he was recently presi¬ 
dent of the South African Mis¬ 
sion. Bp. Lesley Goates, newspa¬ 
perman, 45 years with the Des¬ 
eret News and now with the 
Church Information Service 
served the next year followed by 
Lionel Halverson, well - known 
building contractor and then by 
this writer, the “Gardner Optical'' 
man who finds the SUP assign¬ 
ment no “opitcal illusion," but 
very real and very enjoyable. 

Our chapter has some most in¬ 
viting projects and treks on the 
agenda this year and we expect to 
have another successful year. 
SUP members are invited to visit 
us at our Monday dinner-pro¬ 
grams. 


was built on the lake shore in the 
early 1870's at which the steam¬ 
boats, Kate Connor and the City 
of Corinne tried to load tele¬ 
graph poles and railroad ties cut 
from the wooded Oquirrhs and 
ores from the same range to be 
transported across the lake, des¬ 
tined for Corinne. 

The “City of Corinne" was lat¬ 
er converted into a pretensious 
excursion boat which plied the 
lake between popular points. In 
early fall of 1880, during his cam¬ 
paign for the presidency. General 
James A. Garfield enjoyed a like 
excursion on this pleasure boat, 
and after this event this steamboat 
was renamed “General Garfield." 
The pier, boat and resort were all 
destroyed by fire in 1904. 

Garfield County was organized 
in the year 1882, being taken from 
the eastern part of Iron County. 
It extends from the crest of the 
Markagunt Plateau on the west 
to the Colorado River on the east 
with its north and couth boundar¬ 
ies parallel. It was named in honor 
of President James A. Garfield of 
the United States who had just 
recently been assassinated. 

Gilbert Peak is in Summit Coun¬ 
ty and is 13,422 feet high. It is just 
north of King's Peak in the central 
high Uinta Mountains. It was 
named for Grove K. Gilbert, one 
of the original members of the 
U.S.G.S., and who in 1874 gave 
the name “Lake Bonneville” to the 
ice-age body of fresh water which 
covered most of the west half of 
the present state of Utah. 


We're Proud to be 

Printers of SUP News 

PRINTERS INC. 

2185 So. 9th East 487-1779 
OFFSET LETTER PRESS 


BUD'S DUDS For MEN 

In the Heart of Sugar House 
We appreciate your patronage 
2146 Highland Drive — SugarHouse 
In the Mall, Cottonwood 
Bud Brain, member SUP 



T . Macfc Woolley 
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In Commemoration Of Ft . Moore Flag Raising 


Mormon Battalion Maps July 


By Marvin E. Smith 

(Executive Officer , Mormon 
Battalion ) 

The 1967 Trek to California, 
July 1-8, has been given the bless- 
ings of both the National Board of 
SUP and the Executive Board of 
the Mormon Battalion* Details are 
being worked out* It was decided 
that this 120th anniversary of rais¬ 
ing the Flag at Ft. Moore, claim¬ 
ing California for the U*S*, was a 
proper time to commemorate the 
event with a tour* 

Part of the old trail will be fol¬ 
lowed from San Diego to San 
Francisco* Some of the old Span¬ 
ish Missions will be visited en- 
route. A re-enactment of the flag¬ 
raising at Ft* Moore Monument 
will be done with some participa¬ 
tion by California officials* 

The Church Missionary depart¬ 
ment has already given counsel on 
how this trip can better fulfill its 
missionary project of bringing 
goodwill to the LDS Church. 

Invited to join the trek are SUP 
members and friends, as well as 
MB members and families. To 
make it more convenient for Tem¬ 
ple workers to join the trek, it 
will leave July 1 and return within 
a week* 

The expected cost for transpor¬ 
tation and motels is $80 per per¬ 
son. Plan now to join with your 
friends for this choice experience* 

* * * 

Save Ft . Douglas: A petition to 
save historic Ft* Douglas was in¬ 
itiated and presented to the gath¬ 
ering of the Central Division of 
the MB on the evening of Jan. 20, 
1967. Dr* Francis M. Kirkham 
moved its adoption and then all 
signed. Harold H. Jenson initiated 
this action and had support from 
Elias L. Day, Sheldon R* Brew¬ 
ster and E.G. Thomas. 

The old Fort is scheduled to 
close June 30, 1967, unless suitable 
action is taken prior to that date. 


POLL'S WORLD OF SOUND 

Rentals - Sales - Maintenance 
Stereo - Public Address 

Custom Sound by Poll 

"WE CAN BE HEARD" 

Corner 11 +h East and 17th South 
Phone 467-7965 


You may help by writing your 
Congressmen. 

* * * 

Our Prayers are for our mem¬ 
bers who have recently been hos¬ 
pitalized. SUP Pres. Milton V. 
Bachman had an eye operation in 
San Francisco (detached retina). 
He was expected to return in early 
February. Chaplain Joseph S* 
Bennion had a short stay at LDS 
Hospital. 

* * * 

Norma Ricketts, Sacramento 
author, discovered and arranged 
for marking the grave of one of 
the original members of the MB 
near Colomo, Calif* Kate B. Car¬ 
ter, DUP president, and a repre¬ 
sentative of the MB were in at¬ 
tendance. Ceremonies were held 
on the occasion of the Gold Dis¬ 
covery anniversary. Just a year 
ago the SUP-MB sent three buses 
down for the occasion. Elder Ezra 
Taft Benson was the featured 
speaker. 

* * * 

The Central Division group 
meeting at the Senior Citizen's 
center had a wonderful Christmas 
party. The program was under the 
direction of Delsa Hale. Pres. Mil- 
ton V. Bachman was the speaker. 
Other guests included T* Mack 
Woolley, executive secretary of 
SUP, and Col, Earl A* Hansen, 
Logan, Commanding officer of 
the Mormon Battalion. 

The January gathering was en¬ 
tertained by a showing of colored 
slides, music, and spoken word of 
the Cumorah Pageant by James 
C. Dean* 

* * * 

A Three Week trip to the 
Montreal World Fair is being or¬ 
ganized by Sheldon R* Brewster 
for the Central Division* The 
Temple Quarry SUP chapter is 
also planning a five-day Temple 
tour for Feb. 22, it is reported by 
M. Verne Thurber. 


C. Kay Cummings 

THE ULTIMATE IN FINE CANDIES 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 
1959 South Eleventh East Street 

Clyde Kay Cummings, Owner 
Phones: Shop 487-1031 Res. 363-0418 
S.U.P. Member 
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WALKER 

(Continued from Page 11) 

great-granddaughter of the pio¬ 
neer miller, John Neff. They were 
married in June, 1920 and to them 
were bom six lovely children, 
three boys and three girls. The 
first three years following their 
marriage, the Walkers spent in 
Box Elder County, where Earl 
taught school and served as prin¬ 
cipal of the Deweyville Elemen¬ 
tary and the Bear River Junior 
High School* 

After he had spent some time 
intermittently working and attend¬ 
ing the University of Utah, where 
he eventually earned his B*S. de¬ 
gree, Earl was persuaded by 
Frank Bailey to go into teaching 
again, in the Granite School Dis¬ 
trict this time* With the Granite 
District he has worked as teacher 
and principal of the Oakwood, 
Roosevelt and Libbie Edward 
Schools, for a total of 37 teaching 
years* He is now retired, except 
that he engages in realty sales 
work as a post-career avocation. 

Earl has always been active in 
church work and has held many 
positions as teacher and in the 
presidency of the YMMIA and 
the Sunday School superintenden¬ 
cy. However, most of his activity 
has been in the field of music. 
During most of his adult life he 
has worked in ward choirs as a 
singer and director. Presently he 
holds these two offices in the East 
Mill Creek Ward. 

He has sung for many years 
with the once-renowned East Mill 
Creek Male Quartet which has 
rendered service at almost count¬ 
less funerals and other religious 
assemblies. If Franklin Earl 
Walker had $1 for every funeral 
at which he has blended his beau¬ 
tiful tenor voice, he might now be 
driving a Rolls Royce instead of 
the flashy Mercury that takes him 
from chorus practice to choir prac¬ 
tice and back again* 
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The Book Rack 


The Downward Trail Of the Mighty Utes 



Massacre: The Tragedy at White 
River * By Marshall Sprague . 364 
pages . Little, Brown, $5 . 

In the languid 
heat of early af¬ 
ternoon on Sept* 
29, 1 8 7 9, a 

small group of 
Ute Indians 
slaughtered sev¬ 


en men at the White River Indian 
Agency of Colorado* Three white 
women were captured* That same 
day, 25 miles to the north, a larger 
band of Utes trapped and decim- 
inated four companies of Regular 
Army troopers. Three weeks later 
when the ladies were rescued, 
seemingly unharmed, the thrill of 
horror, indignation, and curiosity 
which had titillated the nation 
slowly abated. 


Behind the massacre at White 
River which exploded with such 
sudden ferocity was a history of 
provocations, frustrations, and un¬ 
fortunate accidents which finally 
led to the tragedy* It is to this sad 
tale that Marshall Sprague turns 
his colorful literary talent in this 
book. 


The 3,500 Utes occupied 16 
million acres of rich land on the 
Western Slope of Colorado* 
Though a treaty ratified by the 
Senate guaranteed their right to 
this vast country, even their Chief 
Ouray realized that it would be 
lost to the pressure of the settlers* 
He tried in vain to convince his 
sub-chiefs that it was better to live 
a farmer than die a warrior. But 
his efforts were obstructed by the 
fancies of White River Agent Na¬ 
than Meeker, a portege of The 
New York Tribunes Horace 
Greeley, had visions of himself as 
the "George Washington of the 
American Indian" leading "his 
Utes" into a "new life of spiritual 
purity and physical comfort." 

Finis: Unfortunately, he started 


LARKIN MORTUARY 

260 EAST SOUTH TEMPLE 
PHONE 363-4417 


by suggesting that the Utes kill 
their precious ponies and by or¬ 
dering his agency men to start 
plowing up the grazing lands in 
the neighborhood. The Utes put 
a violent and bloody stop to this 
project by their attack at Wliite 
River. 

Ultimately the Utes' future 
teetered on the question as to 
whether the white women had 
been "outraged." The delicate job 
of investigation was assigned to 
the brave men who had rescued 
them. Overcoming his Victorian 
sensibilities, Gen* Charles Adams 
managed to put his questions and, 
in each case, was told "Yes." The 
Utes were finally transferred to 
Indian Territory in Oklahoma. 

Pioneers And 
Prominent Men 

PIONEERS AND PROMI- 
NENT MEN, genealogies and 
biographies, Sam Weller Publish - 
ers, 1300 pages in black buckram, 
$35 . 


Sam Weller's Zions Book Store 
announces the publication of this 
famous book on the pioneers* The 
volume contains photographs, gen¬ 
ealogies and biographies of the 
pioneers who came to Utah via 
wagin, handcart or afoot between 
July 24, 1847 and December 30, 
1868, before the coming of the 
railroads. 

The prominent men are stake 
presidents, ward bishops, gover¬ 
nors and members of the bar who 
came to Utah after the driving of 
The Golden Spike* The volume 
comprises a virtual history of the 
Mormon Church in these early 
days* It is a profusely illustrated 
volume* The work was originally 
published in 1913 but has been out 
of print for many years. 

The present edition is a photo 
offset of the original, handsomely 
bound in black buckram with over 
1300 pages* It is available for $35 
less a library discount of 10 per 
cent. There is a limit of 1000 num¬ 
bered copies.—H.H.J. 


The Mountain West's 
LEADING BOOKSTORE 



Deseret 
Book 

com p a n y 

44 EAST SO. TEMPLE AND 
AT COTTONWOOD MALL 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Open An Account Soon 
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Dr. Henry Aldous Dixon 


Dr. Henry Aldous Dixon, 76, 
member of the Ogden Luncheon 
Club Chapter of the Sons of the 
Utah Pioneers, who represented 
Utah's First Congressional Dis¬ 
trict for six years, died Sunday, 
January 22 of a coronary occlusion 
in an Ogden hospital. He was 
president of two Utah institutions 
of higher education for 19 years. 

Dr. Dixon was drafted by the 
Republican party to run for Con¬ 
gress only a few days before the 
1954 general election and was re¬ 
elected in 1956 and 1958. He was 
the only one of Utah’s three GOP 
congressional candidates to sur¬ 
vive the democratic upturn in 
1958. 

He declined to seek a fourth 
term in 1960 and instead joined 
the staff of Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity where he taught in the un¬ 
iversity’s Department of Educa¬ 
tional Philosophy. 

Dr. Dixon was inaugurated as 
the ninth president of Utah State 
University on Aug. 8, 1953. He 
resigned 15 months later to accept 
a GOP congressional draft, fol¬ 
lowing the resignation from the 
House of Rep. Douglas H. String- 
fellow. 

The veteran Utah educator was 
also president of Weber State 
College in 1919-1920 and again 
from 1937 to 1953. He also served 
at one time as superintendent of 
Provo City Schools. 

He was a vigorous proponent 
for nonpolitical, nonsectarian and 
economical administration of the 
schools. When assuming the pres¬ 
idency of Utah State University in 
1953, Dr, Dixon credited the re¬ 
markable growth of the institution 
to the devoted energies of the fac¬ 
ulty, students and towspeople to 


"Deal with Experience" 
for all your real estate needs call 

ELBERT R. CURTIS 

Phone 486-8321 

2435 Highland Drive, Salt Lake City 


make Utah State one of the great¬ 
est universities in the country. He 
preferred educational services to 
politics, but considered an election 
to political office as a mandate 
from the people to preform a pat¬ 
riotic duty. 

In May 1965, the Weber Coun¬ 
ty Commission named the educat¬ 
or-politician as the fourth member 
of the Weber County Hall of 
Fame. It was during his adminis¬ 
tration that Weber State College 
moved from its downtown location 
to the upper East Bench. Largely 
through his efforts Weber became 
recognized nationally for its tech¬ 
nical education courses. He was an 
instructor at Weber from 1914 to 
1918 before being named president 
in 1919. He received the PH.D. 
degree in education from the Uni¬ 
versity of California and the hon¬ 
orary doctorate degree from Utah 
State University in 1955. He took 
out his B.A. degree at BYU and 
his M.A. at the University of 
Chicago. 

He was an active member of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, served on a mission 
and as a bishop of the Provo 
Third Ward for six years. He was 
a member of the Sunday School 
General Board for 11 years. 

Dr. Dixon was born June 29, 
1890 in Provo, the son of John 
DeGrey and Sarah Lewis Dixon. 
He married Lucille Knowlden, 
June 12, 1915 in the Salt Lake 
Temple. He is survived by his 
widow; two sons. Dr. John A., 
Ogden; David, Aberdeen, S.D.; 
four daughters, Mrs. Phyllis Shaw 
and Mrs. Louise Larkin, Ogden; 
Mrs. Mark W. (Ruth) Cannon, 
Short Hills, N.J. and Dorothy 
Harrison, Ogden. 


Ancestor Seeking Is A Fascinating Hobbyl 
To learn more about this interesting pas¬ 
time, send 25c for 12 sample recording 
sheets and a catalogue listing many family 
tree research aids to: 

THE EVERTON PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Box MP 368, Logan, Utah 84321 
”The House of Genealogical Supplies end 
Aids since 1947” 


Winslow Farr Smith 

Winslow Farr Smith, 85, prom¬ 
inent church official and member 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
Salt Lake Luncheon Chapter, 
died Dec. 25. 

He was former president of the 
Ensign Stake, the Northern States 
Mission and member of the Des¬ 
eret Sunday School Union staff. 
He was patriarch of Ensign Stake 
and brother to former Pres, 
George Albert Smith. He sang in 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 
for many years and served a mis¬ 
sion for the LDS Church to 
Germany. 

Pres. Smith was born Jan. 19, 
1881, to John Henry and Sarah 
Farr Smith. He married Emily 
Whitney June 7, 1906 in the Salt 
Lake Temple, the marriage cere¬ 
mony being performed by his 
father. 

He is survived by his widow, 
one son, two daughters and a 
brother: Dr. W. Whitney Smith, 
Mrs. Carl (Dorothy) Latham, 
Mrs. Granger (Virginia) Hill, 
and Glen S. Smith, the brother. 

The funeral was held in the 
Ensign Ward Chapel on Dec. 30 
and burial was in the Salt Lake 
City Cemetery, 

Louis A, Fleming 

Louis Allen Fleming, a member 
of the Ogden Luncheon Club, 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers, died 
Jan. 22 in an Ogden hospital after 
a long illness. He was born May 
9, 1907 in Delmar, Nev., the son 
of Allen Martin and Martha Mc- 
Mullin Fleming. He married Leah 
Parrish, Aug. 17, 1932 in the Salt 
Lake LDS Temple. He was em¬ 
ployed for many years as a postal 
clerk. He was a member of the 
Ogden Historical Society. 

Survivors: widow; son, daugh¬ 
ters, Allen P., Ogden; Mrs. Lu- 
Ann Pettit, San Jose, Calif.; Beth 
Fleming, Ogden; three grandchil¬ 
dren; brother, sister, Robert, Og¬ 
den; Mrs. Helen McIntyre, Spo¬ 
kane* Wash. Funeral was held 
Jan, 25, Lindquist and Sons Col¬ 
onial Chapel, Ogden, Burial was 
in the Centerville Cemetery. 


SALT LAKE 
STAMP COMPANY 

360 West 2nd South 
Phone 328-3281 
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The Old Salt Lake City Fire Hall 


Ancient Landmark Likely To Be Preserved 


By Robert C. Mitchell 
(In The Deseret News) 

“We Aim To Aid, and Work 
To Save” was the motto of the 
Salt Lake City Volunteer Fire 
Department that served from 1856 
to 1883, 

The long unused slogan has 
been revived by a modern fire¬ 
men's group that “aims to save” 
the old volunteer firemen’s hall 
(called Ottinger Hall) at 233 
Canyon Road, The hall is a ver¬ 
itable museum of fire-fighting 
memorabilia. 

Lt, Marvin Kimball, of the Salt 
Lake City Firemen’s Relief Asso¬ 
ciation, heads an effort to change 
plans calling for removal of the 
relics to a local museum. 

His plan is endorsed by the 
Utah State Historical Society, 
headed by Dr. Everett L. Cooley, 
which would aid in correct display 
of the rare articles and advise on 
building restoration matters. 

SUP Support 

The Sons of the Utah Pioneers 
also have been giving their sup¬ 
port to the project. 

Dr. Cooley praised recent City 


Commission action holding in 
abeyance its earlier order allowing 
the articles to be removed. 

Dr. Cooley cited the value of 
the intact hall, which served as the 
association’s recreation hall but 
never as an actual fire station, as 
being important to the city’s tour¬ 
ist industry if it were opened and 
shown. 

Quoting a recommendation of 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Dr. Cooley said, 
“When an historic building sur¬ 
vives into modern times ... it is 
important to retain all its prin¬ 
cipal features, with only minor 
modifications for modern use. 
Other Uses 

“When . . . a . . , building 
ceases to be used for its original 
purposes, other uses should be 
sought in order to perpetuate its 
life . . . but. . . modern uses should 
be adopted which are consistent 
with preservation of the building’s 
outstanding use and values.” 

The collection housed in the 
firemen’s hall is directly related 
to the building itself, and the 
group wanting to preserve them 
is directly related to both. In pres¬ 


ervation work, Dr. Cooley added, 
this is an ideal situation. 

The relief association hopes to 
become the recipient of both the 
building and collection by either 
long-term lease or outright grant 
from the city. 

; The association’s 250 - man 
membership would restore the 
building and make it available, 
along with a modern Salt Lake 
fire station, as an educational tour 
for residents and tourists alike, 
Lt. Kimball said. 

“However, all details haven’t 
been planned yet,” said Lt, Kim¬ 
ball. Association members are se¬ 
lecting a project committee. 

Began in 1853 

The Volunteer Fire Brigade 
had its beginning in 1853 when 
Mayor Jedediah M. Grant ap¬ 
proved an ordinance. The brigade 
was later reorganized by the city 
council under another ordinance 
passed Oct. 17, 1856. 

Jesse Carter Little was appoint¬ 
ed as fire chief, following the re¬ 
organization. A native of Maine, 
Mr. Little served until the early 
1870s when John D. T. McAl¬ 
lister was named as a successor. 



Desemef iVe^es Phot® 


Volunteer Firemen s Halt as seen in this early picture , is unchanged today . Members of V.F. 
Association posec/ with city's first engine , which is preserved with other relics in the hall . 
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Mr. and Mrs. George B. Everton 


Evertons Off To England 
To Direct Microfilming 


Mr. and Mrs. George B. Ever¬ 
ton of Logan have been called by 
the Genealogical Society of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints to supervise the vast 
microfilming program for the 
church throughout Great Britain. 
They will leave February 21 for 
London where their headquarters 
will be located. 

Mr. Everton is a long-time 
member an former president of the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers and 


owner and operator of "The Gen¬ 
ealogical Helper/' a magazine for 
genealogical workers. Since he 
took over this little publishing en¬ 
terprise it has gained in circulation 
from 700 to more than 11*000. It 
is sent to every state in the Union 
and to several foreign countries. 

Prior to their departure the Ev¬ 
ertons spent two weeks studying 
the microfilming project of the 
Church in the Granite Mountain 
in Little Cottonwood Canyon. 


During the past three years Mr. 
Everton has lectured in 61 cities 
in 30 states on genealogical sub¬ 
jects. Mrs. Everton has assisted 
him in conducting the workshops. 

Genealogy* according to George* 
is one of the fastest-growing and 
most interesting of all hobbies. It 
will absorb as much or as little 
time as one will want to put into 
it and can be carried on by shut- 
ins through the mails with surpris¬ 
ing success. It can take a searcher 
after names* places and dates all 
over the world* either in person or 
by correspondence. 

Author of "The Handy Book 
for Genealogists," Mr. Everton 
tells of correspondence from thou¬ 
sands of genealogists throughout 
the world who have been helped 
by the little handbook and contin¬ 
ued in genealogical work on a 
wide scale after starting the activ¬ 
ity as a small hobby. 

In addition to his printing and 
genealogical work* Mr. Everton 
has been a worker and promoter 
for Boy Scout activities. In recog¬ 
nition of this service* he was 
awarded the Silver Beaver by the 
Cache Valley Council in January* 
1964. He has long been active in 
church and civic affairs. He was 
candidate for mayor of Logan in 
1957. 

The Evertons have two daugh¬ 
ters in addition to their son* 
George, Jr. They are Mrs. James 
(Gene) Mobley* Denver; and 
Mrs. E. D. (Carol) Wygant* Or¬ 
lando* Fla. 

George is chairman of the Gen¬ 
eral Membership Committee of the 
SUP for northern Utah, a position 
from which he has asked to be 
released. 



WANTED! 

Old time paper money or currency 
from UTAH banks and institutions. 
Clean, crisp condition preferred. If 
you have an item for sale, please 
write describing condition and price. 

David H* Christensen 

Post Office Box 85 
Silver Spring, Md. 20907 

(Member S.i/.P.; 
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Abraham Lincoln 

Little A World-Made Man, 
Very Much A God-Made Man 


By Les Goates 
Editor “The Pioneer ' 

E ARE well past a century 
from the time Abraham 
Lincoln performed his great part 
on a tragic stage and the world 
agrees that his figure looms 
grander and more heroic the far¬ 
ther we recede. Whether we think 
of Lincoln with the Civil War, the 
slave traffic, the racial problem, 
the pardoned boy sentry who went 
to sleep, the Gettysburgh address 
his sharp humor, or his simple 
prayers, the fact about him which 
time discloses more and more 
clearly is this: 

That his greatness is meas¬ 
ured, not so much by what he was 
able to do for the cause of Union 
and freedom, as by what he was 
able to (be to it. It was not his role 
to ride upon the storm which 
rolled out of the free North to 
overwhelm treason and slavery; 
it was not his part to forge its 
thunderbolts or hurl them; it was 
his sublimer part to stand like a 
firm, strong pillar in the midst of 
the swaying tempest of an uncer¬ 
tain time; for a tottering nation 
and a shaken cause to cling to for 
strength and security. 

This is what Lincoln means 
to us a century after he wai 
so tragically removed from his 
benign mission; that is what he 
did for us and that is the kind 
of providence in human affairs 
for which great character and 
only the greatest, are given to 
mankind . 

How much his people leaned 
upon him while they fought out 
their lingering battle; how much 
they received strength from his 
strength; patience from his pa¬ 
tience and faith from his faith, 
they never realized until he lay 
dead at their feet. To those who 
lived through that terrifying expe¬ 
rience, it required months to re¬ 
cover belief in the reunion and 
rehabilitation of the republic, with 
Lincoln gone. All that he had 
meant to them then dawned upon 
their understanding. 


Secret of Greatness 

Then, at long last, was revealed 
the, final secret of Lincoln’s great¬ 
ness. He had kept his nature—Lis 
humble, kindly, gracious trusting 
character, as it had been given to 
him. He was so little a world- 
made man—so very much a God- 
made man! 

His acknowlegment of the 
Divine Power gives him some- 
thing of the appearance of a 
prophet of Israel , sent forth to 
save the Constitution and the 
Union, both divinely inspired 
and founded . "We have grown 
in numbers /' he said , in a proc- 
lamation for a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer /' but we have 
forgotten God . . . We have 
become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming 
and preserving grace, too proud, 
to pray to God who made us! 
It behooves us then to hum¬ 
ble ourselves before the offend¬ 
ed Power to confess our nation¬ 
al sins , and pray for clemency 
and forgiveness /' 

Are we so much different to¬ 
day? Too many of us have for¬ 
gotten God. Too few of us bother 
to bow to "the offended Power" 
to pray to that God who made us. 
What a beautiful example of faith, 
humility and trust this great man 
set when he sought victory for 
the Union through him who gave 
America its birth: "In the pinch 
of your campaign out there," he 
wrote, "when everybody seemed 
panic stricken and nobody could 
tell what was going to happen 
next, I went to my room and lock¬ 
ed the door and got down on my 
knees before Almighty God and 
prayed to him mightily for vic¬ 
tory at Gettysburgh. 

A Solemn Vow 

"I told him that this was his 
war, as well as ours, and our 
cause his cause, but we could not 
stand another Fredericksburg or 
Chancellorville. Then and there I 
made a solemn vow to Almighty 



Abraham Lincoln 
. . . examplar of faith 


God that if he would stand by our 
boys at Gettysburgh, I would 
stand by him. And he did stand 
by our boys and I will always 
stand by him!” 

It is like that with America to¬ 
day. We are in a great and cli¬ 
mactic grip with military craft and 
might, and we are doing our best 
to resist in kind. But we have not 
yet learned what Abraham Lin¬ 
coln knew more than 100 years 
ago, that there is a God in heav¬ 
en more powerful than jets, 
bombs, armies and navies, who is 
eager and anxious to stand by us. 
if we will stand by him. God loves 
America and has designated it as 
a land choice above all other lands 
(Book of Mormon, Ether 2:12) 
and he will protect us if we will 
let him. 

If this nation is to remain 
great , it must be great as was 
Lincoln , by verity and simple¬ 
ness ., by honesty and earnest¬ 
ness; its policies a fair weigh¬ 
ing of true opinions; its di¬ 
plomacy a straight acting to¬ 
ward just and righteous pur¬ 
poses; its public services a duty 
and an honor; its citizenship a 
precious inheritance and a 
priceles gift . 

Let us have faith enough and 
hope enough to believe that the 
time for these good things is com¬ 
ing yet; and then, and not until 
then, will the monument of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, exemplar of freedom 
and democracy, be completely 
builded. 
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The 1967 officers of the Ogden Pioneer Luncheon Club, SUP, are 
shown herewith: Front row, left to rights John A Shaw, second vice 
president ; Aaron 5. Ross, president; William E . Johnson, first vice presL 
dent . £ac& row ^Gerald M . Waterfall, past president; Wilford G. 
Powers, chaplain; Vern L, Despain, historian; William J. Critchlow III, 
judge advocate. Not present ^Robert R. Hull, secretary; Keith E, Wig - 
pans, treasurer . 


Utah’s Latest Centenarian 

Sussanah McGhie Saw Salt Lake Grow 


Ogden Pioneer 
Chapter Has 
Enjoyable Year 

The Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 
Club, Sons of the Utah Pioneers, 
has closed another enjoyable and 
profitable year. Attendance at 
each meeting has been exception¬ 
ally good and the programs have 
been very much worth while. 

The motif generally has been 
on our pioneers and our wonder¬ 
ful heritage. Speakers have 
ranged from General Authorities 
of the Church to local chapter 
members; subjects, from pioneer 
trails to communications, sage¬ 
brush to satelites. One informa¬ 
tive meeting on the history and 
inmportance of the islands and 
water of the Great Salt Lake was 
followed by a trek by boat to An¬ 
telope Island. 

In November the chapter held 
its annual banquet and with part¬ 
ners enjoyed a visit with Presi¬ 
dent Milton V. Backman; Exec¬ 
utive Secretary T. Mack Wool- 
ley; Treasurer Lorenzo B. Sum- 
merhays, and their wives. 

The club enjoys a fine feeling 
of fraternity and fellowship, is fi¬ 
nancially sound and is looking 
forward to another successful 
year.—G. M. Waterfall, immedi¬ 
ate past president. 

Do You Remember? 

By James H . Miller 

WHEN you had to shuffle out 
to the woodpile in your slippers 
in the chill of the morning every 
time you forgot to fill the wood 
box the night before. 

WHEN the old kerosene kitch¬ 
en stove you used in summer left 
a pungent, heavy ordor of escap¬ 
ing fumes and you wondered how 
you happened to get that dull 
headache. 

WHEN the water drip pan un¬ 
der the icebox overflowed and 
left the kitchen floor like a little 
lake, 

WHEN the tire blew out on the 
old Model T and you had to 
patch the innertube right there, 
then pump up the tire on the spot, 
because the spare tire had not be¬ 
come standard equipment. 

WHEN you had to strop your 
long razor for five minutes before 
you get the necessary edge on it 
and by that time the lather had 
dried on your face, 


It was away back in pioneer 
days that Sussanah Wagstaff 
used to watch the street lamps 
come on along the dusty Salt Lake 
streets. On January 18, 1967, 
this same little pioneer lady, now 
Mrs. James McGhie, celebrated 
her 100th birthday. She is Utah's 
latest cententarian. 

An open house was held for the 
charming snowy-haired matron at 
the home of a dranddaughter, Mrs. 
Sylvia M. Eagar, 2266 Cotton¬ 
wood Circle, Salt Lake City. 

She has seen what she termed 
“almost unbelivable changes" in 
the community and the nation 
since her birthday on January 18, 
1867. Her reaction to this mod¬ 
ern, thriving, bustling way of life, 
“I enjoy it as much as I can see 
of it at my age." Her eyesight is 
still good enough to read the news¬ 


Serving the Southeast Area 

Holbrook Funeral Chapel 

3^51 South 2300 East Dial 484-2045 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Holbrook, Managers 
(Member S.U.P.) 

Ask about our saving prearrangement plan 


paper and watch TV for a limited 
time each evening. 

Her mind, too, is sharp and 
clear, as she recalls some high¬ 
lights from her 100 years’ store 
of memories: 

“I remember clearly seeing 
Brigham Young at meetings in the 
Tabernacle and at various civic 
occasions. In autumn and winter 
he always wore a small shawl. I 
remember, too, the flowers that al¬ 
ways decorated the Tabernacle. I 
remember these no doubt because 
my father was one of the first 
horticulturists in the valley." 

Discussing the behavior of 
young people these days, Mrs. 
McGhie recalled her first import¬ 
ant lesson in honesty. Walking 
home from school in the old First 
Ward, she passed the Chase 

(See Mrs . McGhie, page 22) 


HARMAN CAFES 

Extend a cordial invitation to all families 
. . . come to Harman's often . . . and use 
our banquet facilities whenever the need 
arises. Harman Cafes have three wonderful 
restaurants in Salt Lake City and a brand- 
new one in Ogden. 
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Washington Still With Us; 
Good Counsel Never Fades 


I f George W ashington was 
thought about at all during the 
season of his recent birthday ob¬ 
servance, it was probably as the 
“Father of His Country/' the boy 
who chopped down the cherry 
tree; misery suffered at Valley 
Forge; crossing the Delaware in a 
blizzard or the face on the dollar 
bill 

But Americans, both as individ¬ 
uals and as a country might do 
well to heed some of his admoni¬ 
tions. Many of these sound as if 
he were looking over our shoulders 
today. 

On government: 

“Concealment is a species of 
misinformation/' 

“However necessary it may be 
to keep a watchful eye over public 
servants and public measures, yet 
there ought to be limits to it, for 
suspicions unfounded, and jeal¬ 
ousies too lively are irritating to 
honest feelings; and oftentimes are 
productive of more evil than 
good." 

“In all important matters, de¬ 


liberate maturely, but execute 
promptly and vigorously and do 
not put things off until tomorrow 
that which can be done and re¬ 
quires doing today/' 

Advice to young people: 

“Be courteous to all, but inti¬ 
mate with few." 

“Do not conceive that fine 
clothes make fine men any more 
than fine feathers make fine 
birds." 

“Avoid gambling. This is a vice 
which ... is the child of avarice, 
the brother of iniquity, and the 
father of mischief." 

Some rules of behavior which 
Washington copied down as a boy 
and strived to live up to: 

“Every action done in company 
ought to be with some sign of re¬ 
spect for those that are present/ 

“Show not yourself glad at the 
misfortune of another though he 
were you enemy." 

“Let your conversation be with¬ 
out malice or envy." 

“Let your recreations be manful 
and not sinful." 


Mrs. McGhie, Newest Cenetarian 


(Continued from Page 21) 

home where an apple tree had 
dropped its fruit along by the 
fence. 

“I wanted one of those big, 
rosy apples, and thought it prop¬ 
er to go in and ask Mrs. Chase 
if I could have one. 'Yes, Sus- 
sanah/ said Mrs. Chase, 'you may 
have the two best ones you can 
find/ I put two apples into my 
apron and then I saw two more 
that looked awfully nice, so I put 
these into my apron also. 

“As I began to leave, Mrs. 
Chase called me back and I was 
very frightened about what she 
would say. She ordered me to 
empty my apron and said, 'Sus- 
sanah, I told you to take two ap¬ 
ples and you have taken four. 
Now you may have none.' 

The old Wagstaff home was in; 
the vicinity of 11th East and 9th 
South, what is now Gilmer Park. 
Here her father maintained a hot 


house in which he grew flowers 
and other choice plants including 
sugar cane. Sussanah recalls fir¬ 
ing the stoves at night in the hot 
house to keep the plants from 
freezing. 

“We used to make a lot of mo¬ 
lasses from the sugar cane," she 
called. “It was great fun to watch 
the big pots boil and then to taste 
the molasses." 

Mrs. McGhie enjoys telling the 
story of her wedding. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1885, she and Mr. McGhie 
drove to Logan via horse and 
buggy to be married in the LDS 
Temple. “When we arrived home, 
(a two-day trip in those days), 
she remembers, “we pulled up in 
front of the First Ward meeting 
house to greet some friends, and 
lo, and behold, the old horse that: 
had taken us on the long trip, just 
up and fell dead." 

Mr. McGhie, an insurance man, 
died in 1942. 



George Washington 
. . . also gave advice 


G. Washington’s 
Prayer For 
Colonial Army 

Almighty God , we make qur 
earnest prayer that Thou wilt 
keep these United States in 
Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt cultivate a J spirit of sub~ 
ordination and obedience to 
government; to entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fe/- 
low citizens of the United 
States to the benefit and ble$s~ 
irtg of this glorious land . Amen. 
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By Harold H. Jenson 
National Historian > SUP 


Utah has had some outstand¬ 
ing oldsters who have attained the 
100 mark and over, but none has 
made more newspaper copy or 
written more Utah history than 



Harold Jenson 


has Mrs* Hilda 
Anderson 
Erickson, 107, 
as of November 
11. She is 
Utah’s last sur¬ 
viving pioneer, 
the only one left 
who came to 
the Valley of 
the Great Salt 
Lake before the 
coming of t h e 
railroads in 
1869* 


Mrs* Erickson holds the record 
as the state’s first lady in point of 
age, but who is the oldest man? 
The identity of this august per¬ 
son is somewhat in dispute* Most 
ilkely it is Joseph Reed, 102, who 
is confined in a Roy, Utah, rest 
home. There are conflicting dates 
as to his birth* 


Robert Edwards, residing in a 
Salt Lake oldsters center, was 102 
on December 24, according to his 
family record. 

* * * 


Amasa Clark of Farmington, 
101 on June 7, holds the record for 
activity at least* He rode his bi¬ 
cycle to his bank up until a year 
ago and still goes to work there 
every day. 

George Miles of St* George be¬ 
came a centenarian last Novem¬ 
ber* 

David Parkinson of Brigham 
City is nearing 102* He and his 
wife are both in the Pioneer Rest 
Home. They are probably Utah’s 
longest - living married couple. 
However, Mr* and Mrs* Thomas 
B* Sleatler have been married 70 
years. This is one of Salt Lake’s 
longest-living married couples* 

Mrs* Mary A. Young, Salt 
Lake City, recently turned 101 as 
did Mrs* Lucinda Redd of Monti- 
cello, Mrs. Pauline B* Wale and 


Mrs. Meda Jensen, both of Salt 
Lake* Mrs* Mary Evans Newman 
of St* Johns, and Mrs* Donnie 
Hanson of Logan, received their 
Centenarian Badges at last sum¬ 
mer’s Old Folks Day Celebration. 
Mrs* Ella Platt, at a rest home in 
Salt Lake, will be 101 on Apjril 20* 
* ^ % 

In the LDS Church historian’s 
office is found a complete file of 
our “SUP News,” as it was called 
over the years, now “The Pio¬ 
neer.” These are bound and can 
be examined and read but may not 
be taken from the library* Along 
with these volumes is “The Voice 
of the Pioneer,” a little pamphlet 
published by the Salt Lake Lunch¬ 
eon Club each month* 

* = 1 = * 

Mrs. Susannah McGhie of 2266 
Cottonwood Circle, joined Utah’s 
selecte circle of centenarians on 
Jan. 18* She was honored at a re¬ 
ception which was attended by 
many friends and neighbors. 

* * * 

Stephen J. Maloney, veteran 
sports editor of the old Salt Lake 
Telegram, wrote the first feature 
story in the SUP News entitled 
“Salt Lake City’s 1936 Pioneer 
Days Celebration.” Maloney was 
the press agent then for the Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce. Og¬ 
den’s celebration was reported by 
Glen F* Marsten, in 1934* 

* * * 

The late Judge George A. 
Goates, brother of our present 
“Pioneer” editor was the first ed¬ 
itor of the SUP News. Robert W* 
Smith was business manager and 
Nephi L. Morris was president, 
Joseph Rice, first; Herbert Auer¬ 
bach, second and Lawrence T* 
Epperson, third, were vice presi¬ 
dents. Richard W* Wooten was 
secretary and Seth Pixton, treas¬ 
urer* All have since passed on* 

To show the value of keeping 
newspaper clippings of historical 
events, Lorenzo Summerhays kept 
the clip of Wendell Ashton going 
in as president of the Sugar House 
Chapter in 1946 when this reporter 
was the national president* The 
chapter is trying to brief its 
history* 
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Ray and Clara Knell 


SUP Couple 
Of The Month 

For SUP Couple of the Month , 
“The Pioneer” nominates Ray and 
Clara Knell of Cedar City* The 
Knells have been long and faith¬ 
ful boosters for SUP in southern 
Utah and all over the Mountain 
West, supporting each other in 
all these endeavors* 

Ray Knell and Clara Bentley 
were married April 7, 1932 which 
makes them veterans in “the mat¬ 
rimonial realm of happiness” for 
35 years* They have two sons 
and one daughter* 

They have been active in SUP 
since the installation of the Cedar 
City Chapter. Ray is now a mem¬ 
ber of the New Chapters Com¬ 
mittee and is immediate past pres¬ 
ident of the Cedar City Chapter* 
He is owner of the El Rey Motel, 
operated by him and his lady 
Clara* 
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QUALITY 
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I Get It at South East Furniture 
on Highland Drive in 

Sugar House 


The friendly management and helpful service of sales people will 
make you glad you came here to shop. We will be sure you get 
the best of the merchandise you want, the latest and newest 
models, which is possible because of our tremendous volume. 

Shop Here for the finest lines 
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